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ABSTRACT 



In the last 6 years, 27 countries have emerged anew in 
Europe and Central Asia (ECA) . Many countries have moved away from having a 
single political party manage the state and its economic apparatus. This 
paper aims to answer whether educational mechanisms can lower social tension 
and help achieve social cohesion in these countries, and how these mechanisms 
are defined and measured. The paper also examines the experience to date with 
the social utility of education mechanisms. It briefly reviews concepts of 
institutional and organizational economics so that the economic implications 
of education's social cohesion functions can be understood. Origins of public 
schooling are reviewed to place the educational challenges in the ECA region 
in historical context. The paper reviews the experience to date in the ECA 
region in meeting the challenges of social cohesion and hence the economic 
development of the 27 nations in the region. Contains 13 notes, a 
bibliography, informational materials on the various countries, and the 
"National Core Curriculum" for Hungary. (BT) 
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Introduction 



In the last six years, 27 countries have emerged anew in Europe and Central Asia. 
Though far from uniform, the trend is to move away from having a single political party 
manage the state and its economic apparatus. Many countries have written new 
constitutions guaranteeing individual freedoms and liberties, encouraged private economic 
and social organizations, declared private ownership of property to be legal, encouraged 
entrepreneurial private enterprise, and fostered new political and trade relationships with 
international organizations and with foreign countries. Alter many years of religious 
prohibition, worship is permitted, and in some instances, encouraged. Citizens are free to 
travel domestically and abroad, free to participate in debate over public policy, and free to 
vote for public leaders. 

However, the transition from party/state to open, multi-ethnic democracy has not 
been easy. Untested by experience, open democracy has proved to be an imperfect tool 
for effectively establishing domestic policy. Historical tensions have emerged among 
ethnic, religious and linguistic groups. New tensions have resulted from the inconsistency 
of legislative and legal institutions and the spontaneous growth of inequality in income, 
property and economic power. Adjudicating institutions, courts of law, and the laws 
themselves, have failed to keep pace withthe evolving needs of the environment in which 
they operated. Additionally, the media and local elected officials have sometimes proven 
to be uncertain of their new functions, weak, unstable and open to corruption. The result 
has been a growth in social tension. 

There have been many international efforts to advise and assist the new ECA 
countries on questions of fiscal stabilization and privatization of property. Social 
problems have garnered less attention and more resistance to addressing them. 
Nevertheless, social tension may be the principal determining factor governing the future 
relationships among the new countries with each other, with international investors, and 
with the world community generally. 

Can educational mechanisms lower social tension and help achieve social 
cohesion? If so, how are these mechanisms defined and measured? What is the experience 
to date with the social utility of education mechanisms? 

This paper will try to answer these questions. First it will briefly review some 
concepts of institutional and organizational economics so that the economic implications 
of education’s social cohesion functions can be more clear. Second it will review the 
origins of public schooling so that the reader may place the educational challenges in the 
ECA region in historical context. Last, the paper will review the experience to date in the 
ECA region in meeting the challenges of social cohesion and hence the economic 
development of the 27 nations in the region. 
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Economics of Social Cohesion. 

According to Douglas North, there are three reasons why ‘history matters’: (i) we 
can learn from it, (ii) our future depends on the continuity of current institutions, and (iii) 
our choices are shaped by our experience. (North, 1990, p vii). One of the principal 
lessons of history is a fact which is so obvious that it is sometimes ignored. Economic 
development is made possible through human cooperation. Cooperation offers the 
possibility of individuals and nations to accumulate or maximize economic gains which 
have resulted from creative enterprise and the trade which that enterprise engenders. 
Because of the complexities of measurement, this branch of economics, institutional 
economics, is not the most well known. Basically it concerns the study of these 
mechanisms for ‘human cooperation’ and how they work (Eggertsson, 1990- Olson, 1965 
1982; North, 1990). 

There seem to be two elements which make cooperation possible. First are the 
institutional rules which guide all types of organizations. Second are the stabilizing 
traditions within the organizations themselves. Institutional rules include codes for public 
conduct, norms for private behavior, manifest statutes, common law and contracts among 
individuals and organizations. An organization consists of groups of individuals bound 
together for a common purpose. Stabilizing traditions within each organization differ from 
one another. There are many types of organizations, but, in general, they can be reduced 
to four basic categories: (i) political bodies, such as legislatures, etc.; (ii) economic bodies, 
such as firms; (iii) social bodies, such as churches; and (iv) educational bodies, such as 
schools and universities. 

Each type of organization makes its own contribution to social cohesion. Political 
bodies organize the debate and establish the means for public policy. Economic bodies 
organize entrepreneurial endeavors and generate income. Social bodies bind people to 
moral norms. What about schools? What functions do schools have and why do nations 
invest in schools? 

Social Functions of Education 

Some economists suggest that the inability of societies to develop low cost and 
effective self-regulating mechanisms for enforcement of social contracts, prevents 
economic development (Bates, 1 989). The concept of a social contract is broader than a 
legal contract. A social contract includes for instance, a willingness to pay taxes and fulfill 
other public obligations; it may include the willingness to participate in public affairs, 
maintain cleanliness of one’s property, act responsibly, be a good citizen. In instances 
where a society’s general philosophy, such as racial tolerance for one’s fellow citizens, 
conflicts with one’s private opinion, the social contract of racial tolerance is expected to 
take precedence, particularly in public fora. Countries which lack economic development 
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are often associated with an environment in which contracts are not enforceable by any 
mechanism, and most certainly are not self-regulating. 

People are more likely to adhere to social contracts under certain conditions. They 
are more likely to adhere to contracts when they do not consider each other as cultural 
‘strangers’; that is, when they have more understanding of each other as people, as 
citizens of the same country or as citizens of a ‘similar’ country where it is believed that 
the same norms and expectations govern social contracts. People are more likely to adhere 
to social contracts when they have a greater understanding of the reasons for those 
contracts, and are more knowledgeable about the sanctions which may be expected in the 
event of noncompliance. The most common mechanism for achieving compliance is 
through the state, particularly through state’s authority to sanction, but states can become 
tyrannical. In a tyranny, those who run the state may force compliance in their own 
interest at the expense of the rest of society. The challenge then is to achieve compliance 
without tyranny. 

The most effective check against tyranny is a public consensus on the definition of 
tyranny; on the rights of those who believe they are the objects of tyranny; and on the 
obligations and responsibilities of those who use coercive power. Such a consensus makes 
it more difficult for tyranny to occur because it can be more easily identified and 
controlled. How can this public consensus come about, and more importantly, how can it 
be passed to the young? 

Each of the four types of organizations — political, economic, social, and 
educational, helps contribute to the public consensus. Education contributes in three ways. 
First, it helps provide public knowledge about social contracts themselves, what they 
mean, and why they are important, etc. Second, education helps provide the behavior 
expected under social contracts, in part through the socially heterogeneous experiences 
students have in the schools themselves. Third, education helps provide an understanding 
of the expected consequences for breaking social contracts. These three reasons, comprise 
the social rationales for public education, hence the social rationales for investments in 
public education. 

When there is a consensus on behavior, unregulated by state sanction, that 
consensus is called ‘social capital’ (Coleman, 1988). Social capital refers to certain norms 
that make government, the economy, and the national community work better (Ruffin, 
McCarter, Upjohn, 1996). It involves the development of shared understandings that 
increase the level of trust and willingness to act in ways that will benefit a community even 
when the benefit to the individual self is not immediately obvious. 1 

Countries differ significantly in the degree of social capital with which they are 
endowed. As a quantity, it is tangible. It is productive. Social capital makes possible the 
achievement of certain ends which would not have been possible without social capital. It 



1 1 am grateful to Walter Feinberg at the University of Illinois for helping me appreciate this distinction. 
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comes about through changes in the relations among persons that facilitate action 
(Coleman, 1986; 1987). Investments may be made in social capital wisely, or not. There is 
a tendency, however, to not invest wisely. Unlike physical and most human capital, the 
benefits of social capital are not easily captured by the individual. The incentive to invest 
in social capital is therefore less. For instance, the social norms which govern good 
citizenship may not primarily benefit the individual actor whose effort is necessary to bring 
good behavior about. Instead the benefits accrue to others who are part of the society. 
Many structures, such as family, church and community organizations, are necessary to 
bring about good citizenship behavior in the face of such imbalanced benefits. One of the 
most important in this regard are the schools, hence the importance of schools as public 
investments particularly in those societies where citizenship behavior is new and untested. 
This, in essence, is the mechanism by which education contributes to political development 
in new nations. 

The sustainability of Social Capital . Social Capital can be created through effective 
schooling, but how can it be sustained? What changes interaction from being a single 
experience to becoming a habit? The answer has to do with the nature of tradition. 2 It 
requires three generations to create a tradition. Traditions may begin as a compendium of 
single experiences, but they become codified over time until they represent a ‘massive 
presentness’ in which the past ‘lives in the present’ and serves as a guide for action (Shils, 
1981, p.34). Public schooling attempts very consciously to generate traditions in the 
manner by which citizens treat each other. Putnam (1993) has described how weak social 
capital, rooted in tradition, affects community development in Southern Italy. 3 Samuelson 
(1998), describes the manner by which social capital works from a ‘critical boiling point’ 
in which the sum of a multiple number of similar yet small events occur, and turn the 
market in a new direction. Creating the direction of the ‘market’ in social interaction 
among citizens is the traditional reason for public education. 

The History of Public Education. 

Mechanisms to impart organized wisdom have been developed in each culture. The 
concept of public education, however, is a different matter. Public rationales for sending 
children to school were first articulated in the time of Martin Luther, about 400 years ago 
and, at first, centered on the need to improve public morality. 



2 Though many have studied specific traditions, religious, ethnographic and the like, Shils is the only 

source on the nature of tradition itself (Shils, 1981). 

3 In terms of social capital, the history of many ECA countries is quite worrying. As Putnam points out: 

‘Many of the formerly Communist societies had weak civic traditions before the advent of 
r^mmnnicm and totalitarian rule abused that limited stock of social capital, the Hobbesian outcome 
of the Mezzogiomo — amoral familism, clientelism, lawlessness, ineffective government, and 
economic stagnation - seem likelier than successful democratization and economic development. 
Palermo may represent the future of Moscow.’ (Putnam, 1993, p. 183). 



